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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 543 
MAY A REALIST BE A PRAGMATIST? 

III. The Implications of Psychological Pragmatism 1 

IN the second article of this series we endeavored to formulate the 
implications of "biological pragmatism" or instrumentalism, 
the first of the four types of pragmatic doctrine which were set forth 
in the introductory paper on the definitions of realism and prag- 
matism. We found that the instrumentalist theory of the origin 
of thought definitely implied the realistic point of view, and that in 
itself it afforded no support to a subjectivistic interpretation of 
either the proper method or the proper scope of cognitive activity. 
We have next to consider the implications of 

Psychological Pragmatism.— This view, which was also entitled 
the motor theory of truth, asserts that the truth of a belief is iden- 
tical with its verification, or— the being true of a belief is identical 
with the process of experiencing or finding it true. 

It is the same thing for a belief to be true and for a belief to be 
verified, i. e., experienced as true? Here for the first time we come 
upon a form of pragmatism that is on its face definitely anti-realistic. 
For both pragmatist and non-pragmatist admit the truth is a relation 
of agreement between a belief and a reality. The psychological prag- 
matist declares that this truth relation of agreement consists in being 
experienced. Its esse is percipi. No belief can be true antecedently 
to its being proved, for, by definition, truth equals proof or verifica- 
tion. Realism maintains, as we have seen, that the reality of a thing 
does not consist in its being known. And this applies equally to 
specific facts and to relations between those facts. A belief in the 
roundness of the earth was a fact in the minds of some of the 
ancients. The roundness of the earth is now itself admitted to be a 
fact. There is and was the relation of agreement between the belief 
of some of the ancients and the reality. Consequently, we say that 
the belief was true. Now, is it possible to regard this relation of 
agreement as non-existent prior to the time when it was verified by 
the circumnavigation of the globe? Only a subjectivist can so 
regard it. But, it may be answered, what does this relation of 
agreement between belief and reality mean, except the successful 
leading of the belief to the immediate experience of the thing be- 
lieved? To which we may in turn reply: How could a belief lead 
successfully to the thing believed, unless it had been in some sort 
of agreement with it beforehand ? A key proves to be the right key 
because it fits into the lock. Is it just chance that we can fit it into 

1 For the two preceding papers of this series, see this Joubnal, Vol. VI., 
pp. 460-463 and 485-490. 
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the lock? No, there is a reason for it. And the reason is that the 
conformation of the key corresponds to the conformation of the lock. 
The pragmatist never seems to raise the question why some beliefs 
lead us successfully to our facts and others do not. And yet the 
need of raising this question and the kind of answer it requires are 
both so obvious. The belief does not lead up to the fact by chance, 
or for no reason, any more than the key fits into the lock by chance. 
The reason the belief leads up to the fact is because the relation pre- 
existing between it and the fact is like the relation preexisting be- 
tween the key and the lock, namely, a relation of conformity or cor- 
respondence. This may appear more plainly from the following 
illustration : Two travelers desirous of reaching an inn as quickly as 
possible come to a fork in the road. A declares his belief in the 
easterly road being the shortest. B disagrees and declares for the 
road westerly. Deciding to test their theories pragmatically, they 
separate. B reaches the inn first and asserts triumphantly that the 
successful issue of his belief proves its truth. It turns out, how- 
ever, that on the road taken by B there was a man with a wagon who 
gave B a lift, while A's road was solitary. Did the successful lead- 
ing of B 's belief constitute its truth 1 

Now, I suppose that the pragmatist will laugh at this little tale 
as a sample of the way in which an intellectualistic criticism can 
miss the point. I should quite agree with him as to the injustice of 
my illustration if intended as a reductio ad absurdum of his posi- 
tion. But the real point that I wish to bring out is the ground on 
which the pragmatist would condemn the example as unfair. He 
would doubtless say that it was not B 's belief itself which led to his 
reaching the inn first, but rather the fortuitous and perfectly ir- 
relevant fact that the wagon happened to be on his road, and that 
consequently the belief in that road being the shortest had not been 
tested at all. Such a reply, however, reveals a tacit assumption 
with which the pragmatist qualifies his definition of truth as the 
leading of a belief to a successful result. The successful con- 
sequences constituting the truth of a belief must be due to the 
nature of the belief and not to any outside or adventitious 
circumstances connected with it. And now in the light of this 
qualifying assumption we may ask again: How could a belief be 
of such a nature as to lead to its own successful confirmation in 
immediate experience except by being in antecedent agreement with 
the objects immediately experienced? 

I imagine that the pragmatist may at this point interrupt some- 
what impatiently with some such remark as the following: "We will 
grant that there is a sense in which a belief or judgment must be 
in agreement with reality prior to its verification in experience, but 
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the only way to describe that antecedent conformity is to describe 
it as the possibility of verification. The potentiality of verification 
is, if you insist, the antecedent truth of an idea from which its actual 
verification results. Opium produces sleep because of something 
antecedently present in its nature, but that antecedent property of 
opium can only be described as its dormitive virtue. To say that 
opium produces sleep because of its soporific virtue is not any more 
enlightening than to say simply that it produces sleep. It is, then, 
at best nothing more than a verbal and barren victory which we have 
gained over the psychological pragmatist in forcing him to admit a 
distinction between truth and verification. Now, this reply of the 
pragmatist has considerable force. Just as Mill may be said to have 
made no substantial advance beyond Berkeley and Hume when he 
defined a material object as a permanent possibility of sensations as 
distinguished from the mere intermittent actuality of those sensa- 
tions, so we shall have made no substantial advance beyond the iden- 
tification of truth and verification if we are forced to define our ante- 
cedent truth as merely the possibility of verification. In short, the 
pragmatist extends a perfectly fair and honorable challenge to his 
opponent either to define the truth relation in some other way than 
in terms of a verification-experience (actual or possible) or else to 
confess himself beaten. I think that this challenge, fairly given, 
may be as fairly met— that it is possible to describe in independent 
terms the actual nature of the relation between a belief and a reality 
which makes possible the future verification of that belief. But 
before undertaking to do this concretely and specifically, I should 
like to remind the pragmatist of a general point in this connection 
which has been often made, and never, so far as I know, refuted. 
There is no such thing as a mere possibility or potentiality. A is 
never the possibility of B except in virtue of possessing also some 
actual nature of its own. The egg is not a bare potentiality of a 
chick. It is also an egg, which is something just as actual as the 
chick of which it is the potentiality. The soporofic potentiality of 
opium consists of certain quite actual intramolecular relations, the 
specific nature of which it is the business of the physiological chem- 
ist to ascertain. So, also, the potentiality of the verification experi- 
ence must be a certain actual relation between the thing believed, 
and the thing that exists; and it is now squarely up to us to define 
the specific nature of that relation. I think that this can be done 
very simply, as follows : 

We know that it is possible for one thing to stand in two or more 
different relations— to have membership in two or more relational 
contexts or systems. One man can be president of the United States 
and also a hunter of big game. One bottle can occupy the center 
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of a table and also contain ink. One number, 30, can be 3 X 10 
and also 28 -f- 2, etc., etc. When one thing is considered now in 
one context and again in another context, we make the judgment of 
identity. "A is identical with B" means that there is a something, 
m, which in the context a is called A and which in the context /? is 
called B. Because A and B denote one thing in two contexts they 
are said to stand to one another in the relation of identity. Now 
consider any thinkable or experienceable content, e. g., "land west- 
ward of Europe." This thing or content can occupy two relational 
contexts. It can have (and no one doubts that it does and did have) 
membership in that single, infinite, and all-inclusive, totality of 
spatially and temporally related contents which we call "the exist- 
ing world," or "the world of facts." It could have (and no one 
doubts that it did have) membership in the system of "things be- 
lieved by Columbus." When one content is the object of a belief 
and is also a thing that exists, there subsists between the content as 
believed and the content as existing that particular form of the rela- 
tion of identity which is called truth. To say that a belief when 
true "corresponds" to a reality, means that the thing believed is 
identical with a thing that exists. Columbus believed that there was 
land westward of Europe. His belief was true for the reason that 
what he believed happened to be a fact. When we believe in a thing 
that is a fact, our belief is true. When we believe in a thing that is 
not a fact our belief is false. So much for the definition of truth. 
How, then, is verification related to it? One thing can stand in the 
belief context and also in the existence context without that duality 
of context being experienced. But it is equally possible for the 
duality of context to be itself the object of a single experience. This 
last is verification. When a thing is experienced by a person to be 
both a fact and a thing believed, then the belief in that thing is 
verified. Before America was discovered Columbus's belief in land 
west of Europe was a true belief, because it was a belief in a fact. 
But it was not a verified belief, because no one had experienced land 
west of Europe as both an object of existence and an object of belief. 
Because the belief was true and also because Columbus had courage 
to take steps to test it, it came to be verified. The thing that Colum- 
bus believed was at last experienced by him as an existent fact. 
The belief was not made any more true by being proved; it would 
have continued true whether America had ever been discovered or 
not. Its truth constituted, to be sure, the possibility of its being 
verified, but we have answered the pragmatist's challenge to describe 
that antecedent truth relation as something in itself actual and not 
as a mere potentiality of verification. Indeed, when confronted with 
the statement that the truth of a proposition is the same as its proof, 
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one is tempted to remind the pragmatist of a caution always given to 
the students in formal logic. I mean the caution against confusing 
the failure to prove a proposition true with the disproof of its truth. 
If truth were identical with verification we could disprove the truth 
of a conclusion by simply showing that the premises adduced in sup- 
port of it were insufficient to prove it. 

The only way, so far as I can see, for the psychological prag- 
matist to justify his identification of the truth of a belief and the 
experience of proving it true, is for him boldly to maintain the sub- 
jectivistie interpretation of the relation of identity. Does the iden- 
tity of a believed thing and an existent thing have its esse in percipif 
Is it impossible for two things to be identical except when they are 
experienced as identical ? Does the perception of agreement between 
belief and reality create the agreement perceived? The psycholog- 
ical pragmatist must answer these questions in the affirmative. What 
justification there is for ascribing to our experience the extraordi- 
nary power of creating relations of identity between the facts ex- 
perienced, I, as a realist, am unable to understand. Why (barring 
illusions) should two things be perceived as identical unless they 
were identical? 

Now when one is unable to find any adequate logical evidence in 
support of a theory, one is irresistibly tempted, in the interest of a 
clearer understanding, to seek the extra-logical causes of its origin. 
I believe that there are two factors which have been largely operative 
in leading pragmatists to identify truth and verification. One of 
the great props of modern subjectivism consists in the failure to 
distinguish between the ratio essendi and the ratio cognoscendi. 
Berkeley, in one of his dialogues [I have not the text at hand and 
must rely on memory] imagines himself to question a peasant as to 
why he believes in the existence of his cherry tree; the peasant is 
made to reply that he believes that the tree is real because he can 
see it, touch it, and taste its fruit. This is taken by the author as 
implying that the plain man, when uncorrupted by a realistic pseudo- 
philosophy, instinctively identifies the material world with his sense- 
perceptions. Because he perceives the cherry tree, he says it is real. 
To be sure, but he means by this that his tactual and visual percep- 
tions are the ratio cognoscendi of the tree, not at all its ratio essendi; 
more simply, they are the cause, not of the tree's existence, but only 
of his belief in the tree's existence. The confusion stands out clearly 
enough in the following case : We believe that it has rained during 
the night because we perceive in the morning that the road is wet. 
The perceived wetness of the roads is the ratio cognoscendi of the 
rain during the night. To say that it was its ratio essendi, to ascribe 
to the wet look of things in the morning the power of creating what 
happened the night before would seem absurd enough. And yet a 
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very considerable number of the arguments of Berkeley and also of 
his successors, both German and British, are embodiments of this 
same confusion. Would the pragmatist regard the attempt to dis- 
tinguish sharply between ratio cognoscendi and ratio essendi as one 
of the verbal and barren subtleties of intellectualistic logic? I do 
not know. But certain it is that if he would consent so to regard it, 
his own thesis could be established finely. For it is undeniable that 
the verification of a belief is our only ground for knowing it to have 
been true; it is its ratio cognoscendi and if that means its ratio 
essendi also, why then verification is what constitutes truth. 

The second factor that may serve to explain the rise of psycholog- 
ical pragmatism rests on a consideration that was mentioned in the 
first article of this series. Pragmatism is primarily a protest 
against absolutism, and the polemics of the pragmatist are directed 
so exclusively against the absolutist that the possibility of there being 
a position different alike from absolutism and pragmatism is usually 
overlooked. The absolute idealist conceives of truth as a fixed and 
unalterable system of ideas, contained in an eternal consciousness, 
whose proper nature remains forever above and beyond human 
experience. With considerable skill the pragmatist attacks this con- 
ception as an assumption that is at once gratuitous and useless. The 
inaccessible truth contained in the mind of a hypothetical absolute 
is surely not our human truth, nor can it by definition ever be used 
as a check for our human errors. This absolutistic truth seems to 
be the only kind of objective truth that the pragmatist recognizes, 
and the only alternative to his own conception. To define truth as 
a certain type of human experience seems preferable to defining it as 
something that we can never experience at all. It never seems to 
occur to the pragmatist that not every one who conceives truth ob- 
jectively finds it necessary to invent an absolute as a safe hiding 
place for that truth. Truth may be, as we have seen, purely ob- 
jective and self-existent and yet a perfectly accessible and experience- 
able relation of identity between things that are believed and things 
that exist. And I submit that there is a certain naivete in assuming 
(as I think the pragmatists do assume) that a demonstration of the 
greater futility of the absolutist conception of truth is an adequate 
proof of their pragmatic substitute for it. 

The answer to our question, May a realist be a pragmatist of 
the "psychological" kind? must be an unqualified negative. The 
theory that identifies truth with those experiences of successful lead- 
ing by means of which truth is sometimes verified appears to be 
false, and it is certainly anti-realistic, for it makes the esse of the 
truth relation consist in its percipi. 

W. P. Montague. 
Columbia Univebsitt. 



